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consciousness to the rest of reality; and this neglect would involve, 
also, a loss for psychology of fruitful methods and applications. 
For precisely because physiological conditions and organic reactions 
are more directly and often more readily controllable than psychic 
states a knowledge of them may have both methodological and prac- 
tical value. On the other hand, it has been shown, first, that the 
physical, physiological, and biological explanations of psychic phe- 
nomena are — many of them— insufficiently established and hypothet- 
ical in nature, and, secondly, that they afford an insufficient classi- 
fication of psychic phenomena. 

But apart from these criticisms on the success of these explana- 
tions of psychic phenomena in non-psychic terms, it must be ex- 
pressly reiterated that such explanations, however complete and well 
verified, can never exhaust the procedure of the psychologist, that 
they are indeed subsidiary to his basal purpose, the description, or 
portrayal, of the psychic fact. ' ' The distinctive aim of the psycholo- 
gist," in the words of Professor Stout, "is to investigate mental 
events themselves, not their mechanical accompaniments or ante- 
cedents."" The distinctions between ether and air vibration, be- 
tween rod and cone excitation, between short-circuit and long-circuit 
response, or even between self-preserving and race-perpetuating 
activity, are not distinctions within conciousness. Such distinctions 
may, indeed, serve to group facts of consciousness, but they form no 
part of a description of facts of consciousness. In other words, these 
non-psychological principles of explanation, useful as they are, are 
supplementary to the description of conscious experiences by psycho- 
logical analysis.^^ 

Maky Whiton Calkins. 

WELUESLEY COliEGE. 

REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Pestalozzian Movement in the United States. W. S. Monroe. Syracuse : 

C. W. Bardeen. 1907. Pp. 244. 

The purpose of the volume is well described in the following words 
taken from the preface : " No educator in modem times has more pro- 

" " Analytic Psychology," I., p. 3. 

^' For brief treatment of explanation in psychical terms, cf. a later paper 
of this series. Because of the limits of my space, I do not here refer to Munster- 
berg's theory, that description is communication and that communication is 
only possible in terms of physical objects, since only such are sharable by 
several subjects. To this it may, I think, be objected: first, that description 
does not logically involve communication — one might, in other words, be a 
scientist-in-solitude ; secondly, that the difficulty is rather philosophical than 
psychological, and that the psychologist may properly assume a parallel ex- 
perience in other selves. 
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foundly influenced his contemporaries and immediate successors than 
Pestalozzi. . . . The purpose of the present work is to trace this move- 
ment (Pestalozzian) in the United States and to place on record the 
labors of a score of men who caught something of Pestalozzi's insight and 
enthusiasm and who sought to bring about a better order in the educa- 
tional world by the adaptation of his reforms to the conditions of the 
new world." 

For the purposes of orientation the author devotes the first chapter of 
his book to the spread of Pestalozzianism in Europe. The account is 
written in a clear and simple style and fulfills adequately the purpose of 
developing a background for the remaining ten chapters. Chapters II., 
III., IV., are devoted to an account, first, of William McClure, a Scotch 
philanthropist, who believed that in Pestalozzi's system he had discovered 
the educational clue to the permanent reforming of social conditions and 
who felt himself most powerfully drawn to the United States and its 
problems; secondly, to the activity of Joseph Neef, a coadjutor of 
Pestalozzi, who had been brought over to America by McClure to found 
and to superintend schools of the Pestalozzian order. Both accounts are 
simple and illuminating. Chapters V.-IX., inclusive, are devoted to an 
outline of the influence of Pestalozzianism as exhibited, first, in schools 
founded on the Pestalozzian plan and, secondly, in the careers of noted 
American educators (such as Alcott, Mason, Barnard, Sheldon, H. Kruse, 
Jr., W. T. Harris, and others) who had received inspiration and illu- 
mination from the work of Pestalozzi. Chapter X. is devoted to 
Pestalozzian literature in the United States, and Chapter XI. gives an 
excellent bibliography of the movement. 

Taken in all, the volume is a readable and worthy introduction to the 
study of the American aspects of a movement which, in the past, has in- 
fluenced education deeply and which, for the future, promises to be even 
more influential. 

S. F. MacLennan. 
Obeelin Cohege. 

Sur les fondements de I'artthmetique. C. Lucas de Pesloijan. Bevue 
de PhUosophie, April, May, June, 1907. Pp. 372-397, 489-509, 56S- 
593. 

We have here the most alluring criticism of modern mathematical 
logic which has yet been offered to philosophic readers. In the form of 
letters, the author relates the experience of a man who has heard of the 
"rational method" of dealing with exact science and makes use of a 
visit to Paris to acquaint himself therewith. 

The work chosen as the basis of his studies is Laurent's " Sur les 
principes de la theorie des nombres et de la geometric," a very unfor- 
tunate choice, for the work is far from being a model of its kind. At 
the outset he is hampered by the difficulty of putting aside presupposi- 
tions, even knowledge of counting, but he manfully makes the effort and 
commences the text. Four hypotheses take the place of traditional 



